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It  cannot  but  be  remarked  by  those  interested  in  the  subject,  and  con- 
versant with  the  poems  of  Homer,  how  that,  in  the  Iliad  more  particu- 
larly, which  is  altogether  taken  up  with  the  exploits  of  heroes,  combats, 
wounds  given  and  received,  and  death,  very  little  allusion  is  made  by 
the  poet  to  the  medical  and  surgical  treatment  of  his  disabled  warriors. 

That  Homer,  however,  must  have  had  a very  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  internal  economy  of  the  human  frame,  is  abundantly  made 
clear  by  his  nomenclature  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  wounded, 
met  with  in  various  places  throughout  the  Iliad , a nomenclature  still,  in 
many  respects,  in  vogue  with  us  at  the  present  day  ; but  how  the  great 
epic  poet  acquired  his  knowledge  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 
Did  he  acquire  his  knowledge  of  the  internal  structure  of  man’s  frame 
by  ever  having  seen  a dead  body  examined?  To  this  there  must  be  but 
one  answer  ; the  strongest  impossibility  that  he  ever  did,  for  the  touch, 
or  examination,  of  the  dead  body  was  interdicted  as  a profanation  by 
both  Jew  and  Greek,  and  it  was  only  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  learning  centred  at  Alexandria,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
Ptolemy  Soter,  who  made  Alexandria  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  in  313 
B.C.,  when  literature  was  encouraged,  and  four  schools  of  science 
founded — viz.,  criticism,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  physio — that  the 
examination  of  dead  bodies  was  permitted.  (This  period  was  called  the 
golden  age  of  the  Ptolemies.) 

The  most  probable  period  of  time  in  which  Homer  lived  is  consi- 
dered by  most  men  of  learning  to  have  been  about  850  B.C.  Troy  was 
taken  by  the  Greeks,  according  to  our  chronology,  in  the  year  1184 
before  the  Christian  era  ; so  that,  by  computation,  Homer  flourished 
about  three  hundred  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  about  five  hun- 
dred years  before  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter;  therefore,  it  was  five  hun- 
dred years  after  Homer’s  time  that  the  examination  or  dissection  of 
dead  bodies  was  sanctioned.  Although  Homer  may  never  have  even 
seen  the  body  of  a deceased  person  opened  for  the  purpose  of  being  em- 
balmed, yet  he  must  have  been  aware  of  such  a custom  prevailing  among 
the  Egyptians;  for,  in  Iliad,  Book  xix,  38,  39,  he  makes  Thetis  “in- 
stil into  Patroclos  (dead),  through  the  nostrils,  ambrosia  and  ruby 
nectar,  that  his  body  might  be  uncorrupted”. 


Nectar  was  supposed  to  preserve  from  decay,  and  to  confer  immortality; 
while  ambrosia  is  mentioned  by  Virgil,  Adneid,  Book  xii,  line  616,  as 
possessing  the  power  of  healing  wounds. 

I would  ask  again,  Did  Homer  ever  see  a human  skeleton  ? That  is 
possible.  Did  Hisculapius?  Did  his  two  sons  Podalirius  and  Machaon? 
Were  they  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  and  surgery  of  the  human 
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frame  ? History  is  silent  on  this  subject ; but  that  they  all  must  have 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  internal  economy  of  man’s  material  sub- 
stance cannot  but  be  conceded  by  every  one.  That  the  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  surgery  in  Homer’s  time  must  have  been  in  a very  infan- 
tile and  rude  state  does  not  admit  of  doubt.  No  mention  is  made  of 
amputation  (d-rroicoxf/ts)  ; no  setting  of  fractures,  though  broken  bones 
were  plentiful ; no  tying  of  arteries,  which  vessels  were  not  known  to 
exist  in  Homer’s  time,  though  (phlebs),  a vein,  occurs  in  Iliad, 

Book  xiii,  546  ; more  probably,  however,  according  to  the  scholiast’s 
interpretation,  who  calls  it  a “hollow  or  empty  vein”,  Kol\-qv 
(koilen  phieba),  it  is  either  the  trachea  or  the  thoracic  duct  of  our 
nomenclature  that  is  meant  by  Homer  ; no  mention  of  gout,  iroSaypa 
(podagra),  or  headache,  ice<pa\a\yLa  (cephalalgia),  brought  on  by  a dis- 
ordered liver,  or  from  being  Bacchi  plenus,  occurs  in  Homer’s  poems, 
though  his  heroes,  and  the  immortal  gods  themselves,  “who  inhabit 
wide  Olympus”,  quaffed  the  wine-cup  without  stint,  as  we  read  of  in 
the  last  lines  of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  w’here  "H^>a«rros  (Vulcan)  is 
pouring  out,  from  left  to  right  (of  the  seated  gods),  nectar  from  a goblet, 
and  when  inextinguishable  laughter  arose  among  his  immortal  confreres, 
when  they  saw  him,  the  lame  (ip-cpiyv-qeis)  Hephaistos,  hobbling  about, 
wine-cup  in  hand.  These  Dii  Majores  feasted  and  drank  the  entire 
day  till  the  sun  set,  when  the  Olympian  Thunderer  Jove  arose,  went  to 
his  couch  and  lay  down  to  sleep,  and 

— “ irapd  Se  xpv<rA0poi'os  "Hpi;.” 

None  of  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir  troubled  Homer’s  heroes ; they 
came  to  the  Troad,  and  sat  down  before  Troy,  sound  in  wind  and  limb  ; 
no  asking  to  go  home  “on  sick  leave”  or  “on  private  affairs”  ever  came 
into  their  heads,  though  Agamemnon  himself  (cGa£  avSpwv),  when 
matters  were  looking  black  for  the  Greeks,  once  or  twice  counselled  a 
going  home  to  Argos. 

Medicine  and  surgery,  such  as  they  were  in  Homer’s  time,  were  con- 
joined ; the  earliest  traditions  of  these  arts  were  derived  from  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  by  these  again  from  the  Egyptians.  Apollo  was 
the  original  god  of  physic  among  the  early  Greeks  ; but  he  appears  to 
have  resigned  in  favour  of  his  son  Aisculapius,  in  whose  temples, 
especially  in  the  one  at  Epidauros,  was  deposited  all  that  was  known  of 
medicine  and  surgery. 

Podalirius  and  Machaon,  the  two  sons  of  Htsculapius,  are  the  first 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  whom  we  read  as  being  “in  practice”  (always, 
with  reverence,  excepting  “Luke,  the  beloved  physician”);  and  they 
have  been  immortalised  by  Homer,  who  held  members  of  the  healing 
art  in  due  regard,  and  they  were  justly  looked  upon  as  a superior  body 
of  men.  But  Podalirius  and  Machaon,  irjTTjp’  dyadic,  able  physicians 
both,  besides  acting  as  physicians  and  surgeons-general  to  the  Greeks 
and  their  allies  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  themselves  conjointly  commanded 
a division  conveyed  in  thirty  ships  to  the  Troad,  as  we  read  in  Iliad, 
Book  ii,  731.  Machaon,  according  to  Virgil,  Alneid,  Book  ii,  343, 
was  one  of  the  Greek  chiefs  shut  up  in  the  wooden  horse  in  Troy. 

Of  the  two  lr]T?jpes,  Machaon  seems  to  have  been  the  most  distin- 
guished as  a surgeon  ; but  Podalirius  was  reputed  to  have  been  the  first 
of  phlebotomists,  having  opened  a vein  in  both  arms  of  the  King  of 
Caria’s  daughter,  who  had  been  severely  injured  by  a fall  from  a house- 
top. The  hand  of  this  princess,  and  the  Chersonese  as  her  dowry, 
were  the  rewards  of  his  skill.  Would  any  humble  /Esculapius  in  our 
day  be  thus  rewarded  ? Are  any  of  us  ever  ennobled  by  saving  the  life 
of,  say,  a Lord’s  anointed  ; alas  ! no.  It  was  no  great  marriage  after 
all  for  Podalirius  ; for,  although  a physician,  he  could  boast  of  having  a 
god  (Apollo)  for  his  grandfather  ; but,  like  many  members  of  the  heal- 
ing art  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  he  might  have  been  afflicted  with 
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the  res  angustcz  domi,  a state  of  affairs  that  obtains  much  more  as  the 
rule  than  the  exception  among  that  august  body  of  men.  Be  it  hoped, 
however,  that  Podalirius’  prospects  and  practice  were  improved  by 
having  received  such  a dowry,  and  that  the  princess  was  to  him  a 
placens  uxor  as  well  as,  mayhap,  in  body  and  mind,  the  belle  and 
beauty  of  the  Chersonese. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  Iliad , Homer  passes  over  his  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  general  entirely  ; for,  when  the  plague  or  pesti- 
lence broke  out  in  the  Grecian  camp,  brought  about  by  Apollo,  at  the 
entreaty  of  Chryses,  whom  Agamemnon  had  grievously  ill-used  and  in- 
sulted, Homer  applies  at  once  to  Apollo.  After  the  pestilence  had  run 
havoc  for  nine  days  throughout  the  camp,  Chryses,  being  appeased  and 
his  daughter  restored  to  him,  prays  to  Apollo  with  uplifted  hands 
(xdtpas  avaox^v)  that  he  would  avert  the  woful  pestilence  ; him  Apollo 
heard,  and  stayed  the  plague.  Homer  evidently  was  of  opinion  that  the 
skill  of  his  medical  officers  could  not  attain  to  the  grappling  with  such 
a pestilence  as  was  then  raging  in  their  midst ; so,  without  “consulting 
them”,  as  is  the  etiquette  of  modern  times,  he  “calls  in”  the  aid  of  the 
god  of  physic  himself,  knowing  full  well  that,  to  stay  the  ravages  of  the 
Ibv  and  /3A\os  (sudden  death)  discharged  by  Apollo,  nothing  would 
avail  but  prayers  and  supplications  to  the  god  himself,  imploring  him 
to  allay  his  wrath  and  withdraw  his  destroying  hand. 

The  surgical  attainments  of  our  two  irjTijpes  seem  to  have  extended  no 
farther  than  to  the  simple  extraction  of  arrow-heads,  spear-heads,  and 
other  offensive  weapons  ; the  checking  of  htemorrhage  by  pressure  or 
styptics  ; and  the  application  of  soothing  remedies  or  unguents  (ij-n-ia 
<pdpp.aKa).  In  extreme  cases,  such  as  fracture  of  the  bones,  Homer  had 
recourse  to  the  same  expedient  as  he  followed  during  the  pestilence,  to 
wit,  invoking  the  aid  of  the  gods. 

We  do  not  read  of  any  of  Homer’s  heroes,  when  wounded,  dying  of 
secondary  haemorrhage,  gangrene,  or  the  like.  After  a time,  they 
recover  and  come  up  again  to  the  fight,  being  met  with  in  subsequent 
combats,  still  to  the  front,  fighting  on  during,  and  to  the  end  of,  the 
siege,  or  falling,  like  Patroclus,  before  Troy  itself  fell. 

When  Machaon  was  himself  wounded  ( Iliad. , Book  xi,  507)  in  the 
right  shoulder  by  a three-barbed  arrow  discharged  by  Paris,  and  carried 
by  Nestor  in  his  chariot  (no  ambulances  in  those  days)  to  his  tent,  did 
he  call  in  his  brother  practitioner  and  brother  Podalirius  to  dress  his 
wound,  or  did  he  do  it  himself  ? What  dressing,  what  ffma  (pdppaKa 
did  he  apply?  Cold  water,  perhaps.  Machaon’s  wound  and  recovery 
interest  the  whole  army:  Idomeneus  exhorts  Nestor,  the  p.ly a kvSos 
’Axaiwv,  to  whose  care  Machaon  is  entrusted,  to  strenuous  exertions  in 
his  behalf,  “for  a leech  who,  like  him,  knows  how  to  cut  out  darts, 
and  relieve  the  smarting  of  wounds  by  soothing  unguents,  is  to  armies 
more  in  value  than  many  other  heroes”  ; and  Achilles,  seeing  Nestor 
and  his  charge  approach,  sends  Patroclus  to  inquire  after  “ the  wounded 
offspring  of  the  healing  god”.  Would  that,  in  this  our  day,  Her 
Majesty’s  powers  that  be  would  take  Idomeneus’  words  to  heart,  and 
promote  the  deserving  and  heroic  Podalirii  and  Machaons  of  the 
British  naval,  military,  and  civil  services  to  positions  to  which  some  of 
them  most  truly  and  emphatically  are  entitled  ! 

Patroclus  speeds  to  the  tent  of  Nestor;  arrived  there,  he  stands  at 
the  door,  “a  godlike  hero”,  and  sees  for  himself  that  it  is  indeed 
Machaon  that  is  wounded,  sitting  on  a couch,  whilst  a maiden,  the 
beautifully  curled  Hecamede  (evTrXiKapios  ’E/ra^ijSr;)  is  mixing  for  the 
two  heroes  a cup  of  Pramnian  wine.  Here  I would  remark,  that  all 
Homer’s  heroes,  at  least  all  of  any  note,  carried  with  them  on  their 
campaigns  a fair  maiden,  generally  a captive,  as  a part  of  their  Lares 
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and  Penates.  What  was  the  occupation  of  these  damsels  in  these 
stirring  times  ? Besides  making  up  their  lords’  and  masters’  couches, 
and  “redding  up”  their  tent  or  tents,  did  they  wash  their  linen,  O 
Homer,  for  thou  sayest  nothing  about  it?  No,  for  thou  wouldst  not 
descend  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  ; and  this  brings  me  to  re- 
mark again,  that  the  washing  of  linen  or  clothes  occurs  only  once  in 
the  Iliad  (Book  xxii,  155)  : 

— “ 80t  e'i/j,ara  cnyaXbevTa 
irKtvetncov  T pibwv  a\oxoi  Ka\ai  re  Ovyarpes — ” 

“ where  the  wives  and  handsome  daughters  of  the  Trojans  were  wont 
to  wash  their  splendid  garments”;  and  once  in  the  Odyssey  (Book  vi,  31), 
where  Minerva  appears  to  Nausicaa  in  a dream,  and  desires  her  to  go 
with  her  attendants  to  the  river  to  wash  her  clothes  preparatory  to  her 
marriage,  she  (Minerva)  following  as  her  assistant  : “ Let  us  go,  ” says 
Minerva,  to  wash  them  together  with  the  morning’s  dawn.” 

“ ctXX’  ’lofJiev  TrXvvlovacu  dpi  170?  tpauv  oplvqspiv 
IlXtW,  to  wash  clean  (clothes),  is  the  opposite  of  Xo bu,  to  wash  the 
body,  mid.  \otopai , to  wash  one’s  self:  which  verb  occurs  repeatedly 
both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  to  idfw,  to  wash  the  hands,  which  is 
found  three  times  in  the  Iliad  and  four  times  in  the  Odyssey.  But, 
Nestor,  what  was  a man  at  thv  time  of  life  doing  with  a fair  maiden  in 
thy  tent  ? Fie  on ’t  ! O Pylian  sage  ! Was  thine  old  lady,  the  once 
fair  Eurydice,  then  far  away  in  Pvlos,  aware  of  the  fact?  Possibly  so, 
for  it  seems  to  have  been  an  universal  custom  among  the  Greek  chiefs 
to  take  a captive  maiden  in  their  train.  Horace  sings  that 
“ Serva  Brise'is  niveo  colore 
Movit  Achillem : 

Movit  Ajacem  Telamone  natum 
Forma  captivae  dominum  Tecmessae." 

All  these  damsels  were  of  attractive  beauty  : and  Homer  himself  had  a 
keen  eve  for  female  and  manly  comeliness,  for  all  the  men  and  women, 
more  especially  in  the  Iliad,  mentioned  by  him,  were  fair  to  see,  ex- 
cept Thersites,  the  “inordinate  babbler”  ( aKpiTipvdoi ),  who  “was  the 
ugliest  man  who  came  to  Ilion”. 

But  Patroclus  is  standing  at  the  door  of  Nestor’s  tent  all  this  time. 
He  is  invited  bv  Nestor  to  come  in  and  sit  down.  “ No  seat  for  me,” 
replies  Patroclus.  Whereupon,  possibly  to  punish  him,  Nestor,  with 
the  garrulity  of  old  age,  gives  him  a long  description  of  valiant  deeds 
done  by  him  in  his  earlier  years,  keeping  him  standing  all  the 
while,  and  no  doubt  chafing,  yet  afraid  to  interrupt  the  old  man, 
who  winds  up  with  a message  of  exhortation  to  be  carried  by  him  to 
Achilles. 

Patroclus  hies  him  away  to  the  ship  of  Achilles  ; but,  on  his  way,  he 
falls  in  with  his  friend  Eurvpvlus,  wounded  by  an  arrow  in  the  thigh, 
limping  to  the  rear  ; Patroclus,  like  a true-hearted  comrade,  at  his 
friend’s  entreaty,  carries  him  tenderly  to  his  (Eurypylus’)  tent,  and  does 
a little  surgery  on  his  own  account.  He  cuts  out  the  arrow  from  his 
friend’s  thigh  with  some  haphazard  bistoury;  he  washes  away  the  black 
blood  with  warm  water  ; then  he  applies  a bitter  pain-assuaging  root, 
rubbing  it  in  his  hands,  which  eases  all  Eurypylus’  pangs  ; the  wound 
is  dried  up,  and  the  haemorrhage  ceases.  Having  completed  this  little 
bit  of  surgery,  no  doubt  to  his  own  and  his  wounded  friend’s  satisfac- 
tion, Patroclus  hurries  away,  eager  to  deliver  his  message  to  his  heaven- 
born  chief  Achilles. 

XVith  regard  to  the  pestilence  which  was  committing  such  havoc  in 
the  Grecian  camp,  as  mentioned  in  Iliad,  Book  i,  51,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  what  kind  of  disease  it  was.  The  (bv  and  /WXos  dis- 
charged by  Apollo  meant,  metaphorically  translated,  sudden  death~jfcif 
so,  it  might  be  likened,  though  in  a far  less  degree  as  to  the  ravages 
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committed,  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  Sennacherib’s  host  so  beau- 
tifully described  by  Lord  Byron;  partial  extermination  in  the  one,  com- 
plete in  the  other. 

“ The  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 

And  breathed  on  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  past, 

And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill, 

And  their  bosoms  once  heaved,  and  for  ever  grew  still.” 

So  it  might  have  been  in  the  camp  of  the  Greeks.  They  were  encamped 
in  a position  in  no  way  detrimental  to  health,  on  the  seashore,  a shelv- 
ing beach,  exposed  to  the  healthy  influence  of  the  sea-breeze;  they  had, 
or  could  have  had,  abundant  supplies,  for  they  had  command  of  the 
sea,  and  there  was  no  stint  of  water,  at  least  nothing  that  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  so  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  as  the  rivers  Simois  and  Sca- 
mander  were  in  the  vicinity  ; malarial  influences,  therefore,  were  not 
there  to  predispose  to  any  deviation  from  health  ; but  who  or  what 
could  withstand,  with  impunity,  the  anger  of  the  gods  ? 

In  the  first  and  second  books  of  the  Iliad,  there  was  no  fighting,  no 
slain,  no  wounds  to  d.ess.  In  the  third  book,  we  come  to  the  duel 
between  Menelaus  and  Paris,  where  no  blood  is  drawn,  but  where  Paris 
is  wellnigh  choked  by  the  strap  of  his  helmet,  which  is  held  in  the  firm 
grip  of  Menelaus,  but  which  gives  way,  and  Paris  is  removed,  concealed 
in  a thick  mist,  by  Venus. 

In  the  fourth  book,  the  first  blood  is  drawn  from  the  person  of 
Menelaus,  who  is  hit  somewhere  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen, 
superficially,  by  an  arrow  discharged  by  Pandarus.  Menelaus’  wound, 
however,  is  not  in  a vital  spot  (ev  Ka<plu>) ; and  here  Machaon,  as  a sur- 
geon, first  comes  to  the  front,  his  first  patient  being  Menelaus.  Aga- 
memnon, much  concerned  about  his  brother’s  wound,  resolves  to  send 
for  the  “physician,  who  shall  probe  the  wound  and  apply  remedies, 
which  may  ease  thee  of  thy  acute  pains”,  and  forthwith  he  orders 
Talthybius  to  call  in  Machaon.  The  son  of  immaculate  Hisculapius 
straightway  appears,  extracts  the  arrow,  breaking  the  sharp  barbs  while 
doing  so  (there  is  no  mention  of  his  enlarging  the  wound) ; then  he  lays 
bare  the  wound,  sucks  the  blood,  and  skilfully  applies  soothing  remedies, 
“ which  benevolent  Chiron  had  formerly  given  to  his  father”.  It  this 
close-waged  fight,  many  were  slain  outright,  Menelaus  being  the  only 
chief  mentioned  as  having  had  his  wound  attended  to. 

In  the  fifth  book,  the  exploits  of  dashing,  daring  Diomed,  the  Murat 
cf  the  Greeks,  come  into  play.  Pandarus,  seeing  the  onslaught  of  Dio- 
med, who  was  driving  all  before  him,  tries  to  check  his  career  by 
wounding  him  on  the  right  shoulder  by  an  arrow ; but  Diomed, 
nothing  daunted,  requests  his  charioteer  Sthenelus  to  come  down  from 
the  chariot  and  draw  out  the  keen  shaft ; Sthenelus  does  so,  the  blood 
spurting  up  through  the  twisted  mail  as  the  arrow  is  withdrawn.  Dio- 
med, notwithstanding,  presses  on,  irritated  by  his  wound  to  reckless 
daring.  After  first  killing  Pandarus,  and  all  but  slaying  zEneas,  he 
rushes  on  Venus  and  wounds  her  on  the  hand  ; the  goddess,  distracted 
with  pain,  is  conveyed  by  Iris,  in  the  chariot  of  Mars,  to  Olympus,  to 
the  feet  of  her  mother  Dione,  who  wipes  off  the  ichor  from  her  daugh- 
ter’s hand,  soothing  her  the  while,  and  forthwith  the  pain  is  mitigated 
and  the  hand  is  healed. 

Diomed,  in  his  impetuous  career,  next,  aided  by  Minerva,  encounters 
Mars,  and  wounds  him  in  the  lowest  flank  (vdarov  is  KeveUva).  The 
god  of  war,  bellowing  like  ten  thousand  men,  ascends  to  Olympus,  as 
did  Venus,  and  complains  to  Jove,  “showing  him  the  immaculate  ichor 
flowing  down  from  the  wound”.  The  son  of  Saturn,  sternly  regarding 
him,  tells  him  that  he  has  been  rightly  served ; but,  being  his  offspring, 
he  orders  Paeon  to  heal  him.  Paeon  does  so,  applying  to  his  wound 
pain-assuaging  remedies  (dSvvr/ipaTa  <pa.pp.aKa  irdaowv).  Paeon  was  a 
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celebrated  physician  of  Egyptian  origin,  who  was  considered  in  fable  to 
have  cured  the  wounds  and  diseases  of  the  gods.  Pope,  in  his  transla- 
tion, makes  Pseon  Apollo. 

In  the  eleventh  book,  Agamemnon  and  Diomed  are  both  wounded  ; 
but  there  is  no  mention  of  their  being  attended  to  by  either  Machaon  or 
Podalirius.  Machaon  was  unable  to  look  after  any  one,  for  in  this 
book,  as  mentioned  above,  he  is  himself  wounded,  and  is  attended  to 
by  Nestor.  But  I come  to  the  treatment  of  Eurypylus’  wound  by 
Patroclus,  and  would  inquire  what  the  “bitter  pain-assuaging  root” 
(plfav — oSvvrifla.Toi')  could  be  which  Patroclus,  after  rubbing  (to  express 
the  juice,  no  doubt),  applied  to  the  wound.  P tfa,  according  to  lexico- 
graphers, is  simply  a root ; most  probably  it  was  either  the  pLfa  pnSla 
of  Dioscorides  and  Galen,  or  the  Rhodiola  rosea,  Anglice,  the  rose-root  of 
Sprengel  or  a species  of  geranium,  a strong  bitter  astringent.  Query, 
Was  the  root,  whatever  it  was,  at  hand  in  Eurypylus’  tent?  Did 
Patroclus  carry  it  about  with  him?  or  was  it  to  be  found  growing  plenti- 
fully in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ? 

Nestor  was  left,  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  book,  undertaking  the 
cure  and  care  of  Machaon,  the  surgeon-in-chief ; at  the  commencement 
of  the  fourteenth,  he  leaves  his  patient  under  the  care  of  the  fair 
Hecamede,  who  is  instructed  to  warm  tepid  baths  (Oeppa,  \oerpa),  to 
wash  away  the  blood  oozing  from  the  wound,  and  to  give  her  charge  a 
tonic  occasionally  in  the  shape  of  wine,  while  he  (Nestor)  was  going  to 
gain  information  as  to  how  the  day  was  going. 

There  is  no  more  mention  of  Machaon  in  the  Iliad,  except  in  Book 
xiii,  213,  where  Idomeneus,  after  having  given  directions  to  the  sur- 
geons (i-qrpdi s eiriTelXas)  to  look  after  a comrade  who  was  borne  to  his 
tent  wounded  in  the  ham  (/car’  iyvh-qv),  goes  to  the  front  to  participate 
in  the  fight. 

Machaon  seems  to  have  held  a more  conspicuous  place  among  the 
Greeks  and  their  allies  than  his  brother  Podalirius,  for  he  is  mentioned 
eleven  times  in  the  Iliad,  while  Podalirius  appears  only  twice,  he  being 
evidently  the  physician,  and  Machaon  the  surgeon,  to  the  forces. 
Neither  is  to  be  found  in  the  Odyssey.  After  the  fall  of  Troy,  they  are 
said  to  have  established  themselves  in  the  island  of  Cos,  where,  let  us 
hope,  they  had  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  Cos  was  sacred  to 
Venus  and  /Esculapius,  and  became,  in  after  years,  famous  as  the  birth- 
place of  Hippocrates,  the  great  father  of  physic  as  he  was  called,  and 
the  founder  of  the  Coan  medical  school. 

That  Homer  must  have  had  some  knowledge,  to  a greater  or  less 
extent,  of  the  parts  of  the  body  on  which  wounds  inflicted  might  prove 
mortal,  is  evident  from  one  or  two  passages  in  the  Iliad.  In  Book  iv, 
183,  Menelaus,  when  wounded,  reassures  his  brother  Agamemnon  by 
stating  that  the  arrow  “has  not  stuck  in  a vital  part”  (tv  KtupUp) ; again, 
in  Book  viii,  326,  where  Teucer  is  struck  by  a stone  thrown  by  Hector 
“near  the  shoulder,  where  the  collar-bone  separates  the  neck  and 
breast,  and  it  is  a particularly  fatal  spot”  (p.d\iara  St  KaipLov  tan) ; and 
again,  in  Book  xi,  381,  where  Paris,  after  having  wounded  Diomed 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  right  foot,  exclaims,  “Would  that,  striking 
thee  in  the  lower  part  of  the  groin,  I had  deprived  thee  of  life  !”  and 
once  more,  in  the  same  book,  v.  435,  where  Odysseus,  having  been 
wounded  by  Socus,  perceives  that  the  weapon  has  not  touched  him 
mortally  ( KaruKalpiov ). 

To  Iiomer  also  may  be  ascribed,  without  any  cavil,  a knowledge  of 
some  drugs  and  medicinal  plants.  In  the  first  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
Minerva  tells  Telemachus  that  his  father,  Sios’OSvaeei/s,  went  to  Ephyre 
at  one  time  in  a swift  ship  to  seek  for  a man-destroying  drug  (< pa.pp.aKov 
avSpoipivov),  that  he  might  anoint  his  brazen-tipped  arrows  ; and  here 
I may  remark,  that  in  the  Iliad,  cpappaKov  is  invariably  translated  as  a 
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remedy,  an  unguent,  ijiria  cp6.ppa.Ka,  soothing  applications;  while  in  the 
Odyssey  it  signifies  a drug  or  medicinal  plant,  poisonous  and  non- 
poisonous,  or  an  antidote  or  countercharm. 

In  Odyssey , Book  iv,  220,  Helen  casts  a drug  into  the  wine  of  Pisis- 
tratus  and  Telemachus,  the  guests  of  her  husband  Menelaus,  a drug 
“ which  frees  men  from  grief  and  from  anger,  and  causes  oblivion  of  all 
ills”.  This  <pdpij.aKov  veirevdes  is  supposed  to  have  been  opium,  or  the 
juice  of  the  Papaver  somnifcrum  ; some  have  conjectured  that  it  was 
brandy,  as  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  that  liquor,  for 
the  whole  process  of  distillation  is,  or  was,  to  be  seen  figured  at  Thebes. 
Homer  tells  us  that  Helen  possessed  cunning  and  excellent  drugs, 
“which  Polydamna,  the  wife  of  Thone,  an  Egyptian,  gave  her,  where 
the  bounteous  land  (Egypt)  produces  very  many  drugs,  many  excellent 
when  mingled,  and  many  fatal  (poisonous) ; and  each  physician,  i.  e., 
the  physicians  of  Egypt,  is  skilled  above  all  men,  for  truly  they  are  of 
the  race  of  Pa^Dn”.  We  also  read  in  Iliad,  Book  xi,  740,  of  Agamede, 
daughter  of  Augeas,  “who  well  understood  (the  virtues  of)  as  many 
drugs  as  the  wide  earth  nourishes”. 

In  the  tenth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  we  have  mention  of  a drug  and  its 
antidote  or  countercharm  ; we  have  the  poisonous  drug  of  Circe,  which 
Mercury  tells  Odysseus  she  will  put  into  his  food,  to  counteract  which, 
Mercury  gives  him  another  drug  or  herb  (v.  286)  as  an  antidote.  “The 
Argos-slayer”,  says  Odysseus  (v.  302),  “gave  me  an  antidote,  pulling  it 
out  of  the  earth,  and  he  showed  me  its  essential  quality  (cpbcrcv).  It  was 
black  in  the  root,  and  its  blossom  was  like  unto  milk,  and  the  gods 
call  it  moly.”  McvXu  was  believed  to  have  been  a species  of  garlic,  to 
which  Linnaeus,  Stackhouse,  and  Sprengel  give  the  name  of  Allium 
moly ; others  believed  it  to  be  the  wild  rue,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
an  antidote  against  drunkenness  ; Dierbach  maintains  that  the  magic 
plant  must  have  been  the  mandrake  ( Atropa  mandragora),  a herb  that 
was  much  used  in  incantations. 

The  poet  must  also  have  been  acquainted  with  the  custom  of  making 
a lustration  in,  or  the  purification  of,  a house  in  which  slaughter  or 
murder  had  been  committed  ; for  in  Odyssey,  Book  xxii,  481,  482,  we 
find  Odysseus,  after  killing  the  suitors,  calling  upon  his  old  nurse 
Eurycleia  to  bring  him  sulphur  and  fire,  that  he  might  fumigate  the 
palace. 

olae  dleiov , y prjv,  ko.kG)V  olkos,  olae  ol  /xot  7 vp 
'6 <ppa  dlecwau  piyapov, — 

“Bring  me,  O old  woman,  sulphur  the  remedy  for  impurities,  and 
bring  me  fire,  that  I may  fumigate  the  palace.” 

To  sum  up,  I will  give  a resume,  in  alphabetical  order,  of  the  names 
of  some  of  the  more  prominent  parts  of  the  human  body  mentioned  by 
Homer  on  which  wounds  were  inflicted,  and  the  mortality  resulting. 

alSoiuv  (aidoion),  the  pudenda;  once  in  Iliad,  xiii,  568;  mortal. 

avdeplwv  (anthereon),  the  chin  ; four  times  in  Iliad ; twice  mortally. 

aarpdyaXo s (astragalos),  a vertebra  ; once  in  Iliad,  twice  in  Odyssey ; 
dislocation  of  the  neck  ; mortal. 

yaoTpp  (gaster),  the  belly  ; twelve  times  in  Iliad,  eighteen  times  in 
Odyssey ; mortal  in  Iliad.  In  Odyssey  the  word  relates  to  hunger  or 
greed. 

y\-r]VT)  (glene),  the  pupil  of  the  eye ; once  in  Iliad,  mortal ; once  in 
Odyssey. 

yXovrbs  (glutos),  the  hip  ; twice  in  Iliad,  mortal  ; once  in  Odyssey. 

yva.6p.bs  (gnathmos),  the  jaw-bone ; four  times  in  Iliad,  mortal ; 
once  in  Odyssey. 

lyKl<pa\os  (enkephalos),  the  brain  ; seven  times  in  Iliad,  three  times 
in  Odyssey  ; seven  times  mortal. 


f/w ap  (hepar),  the  liver;  six  times  in  Iliad,  three  times  in  Odyssey ; 
five  times  mortal.  , . 

lyvit)  (ignue),  the  ham  (Lat.  poplh;  once  in  Iliad. 

Kpaoi-q  (cradie)  (Lat.  cor),  the  heart ; many  times  in  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ; 
once  mortal  in  Iliad,  Book  xiii,  442 ; the  only  instance  in  which  the 
heart  was  pierced. 

kv(stls  (cystis),  the  bladder  ; twice  in  Iliad,  mortal. 

\aipbs  (laimos),  the  throat ; three  times  in  Iliad,  once  in  Odyssey ; 
mortal. 

p afbs  (mazos),  the  mamma ; fourteen  times  in  Iliad,  three  times  in 
Odyssey;  thirteen  times  mortal. 

pirunrov  (metopon),  the  space  between  the  eyes ; twelve  times  in 
Iliad,  four  times  in  Odyssey ; seven  times  mortal. 

pvekbs  (myelos),  marrow  (Lat.  medulla  spinalis ) ; twice  in  Iliad, 
twice  in  Odyssey ; once  mortal. 

o/x.0 abbs  (omphalos)  (Lat.  umbilicus),  the  navel ; three  tfmes  in  Iliad, 
not  in  Odyssey ; three  times  mortal. 

o3as  (ouas)  (Lat.  auris),  the  ear ; twelve  times  in  Iliad,  eight  times 
in  Odyssey;  seven  times  mortal. 

icpdabpbs  (ophthalmos),  the  eye  ; occurs  repeatedly  both  in  Iliad  and 
in  Odyssey ; but  as  wounded  five  times;  all  mortal. 
irvetpuv  (pneumon),  the  lung  ; once  in  Iliad ; mortal. 
irpcnrlSes  (prapides),  the  diaphragm ; four  times  in  Iliad ; twice 
mortal. 

arlpvov  (sternum),  the  breast ; sixteen  times  in  Iliad,  three  times  in 
Odyssey ; three  times  mortal. 

tIvuv  (tenon),  a tendon  ; seven  times  in  Iliad,  once  in  Odyssey  ; four 
times  mortal. 

4>\l\p  (phlebs),  a vein  ; once  in  Iliad  (Book  xiii,  546) ; mortal. 
XoXabes  (cholades),  the  intestines ; twice  in  Iliad;  mortal. 

To  these  are  added — 

apevdbvT]  (sphendone),  a sling  bandage ; once  in  Iliad  (Book  xiii, 
600). 

(pdppaKov  (pharmakon),  a remedy  or  application,  unguent,  in  Iliad 
nine  times  ; a drug  or  medicinal  herb  in  Odyssey  twenty  times. 

It  will  be  remarked  that,  in  mentioning  the  blood  that  flows  from 
the  wounds  of  mortal  men,  Homer  applies  the  word  alpa  (hasma) ; 
blood  from  the  immortal  gods  has  the  word  ix&p  applied  to  it ; this 
last  is  translated  by  some  lexicographers  as  “ the  fluid  that  flows  in  the 
veins  of  the  gods”;  by  others,  as  “the  fluid  which  distilled  from  the 
wounds  of  the  gods,  ichor”. 

I cannot  do  betLer,  in  bringing  these  remarks  to  a close,  than  give  a 
quotation  from  the  Observations  on  Homer's  Battles,  by  the  Rev.  T.  S. 
Watson,  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  edition 
of  Pope’s  Iliad. 

“Another  cause  of  this  variety  is  the  difference  of  wounds  that  are 
given  in  the  Iliad;  they  are  by  no  means  like  the  wounds  described  by 
most  other  poets  which  are  commonly  made  in  the  self-same  obvious 
places ; the  heart  and  head  serve  for  all  those  in  general  who  under- 
stand no  anatomy ; and  sometimes,  for  variety,  they  kill  even  by  wounds 
which  are  nowhere  mortal  but  in  their  poems.  As  the  whole  human 
body  is  the  subject  of  these,  so  nothing  is  more  necessary  to  him  who 
would  describe  them  well  than  a thorough  knowledge  of  its  structure, 
even  though  the  poet  is  not  professedly  to  write  of  them  as  an  anatomist ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  exact  skill  in  anatomy  is  necessary  to  those 
painters  who  would  excel  in  drawing  the  naked  body,  though  they  are 
not  to  make  every  muscle  as  visible  as  in  a book  of  chirurgery.  It 
appears  from  so  many  passages  in  Homer  that  he  was  perfectly  master 
of  this  science,  that  it  would  be  needless  to  cite  any  in  particular.” 


